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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 
(Continued from page 548.) 


Next day, on our homeward track, we made 
several interesting calls. Lodged at I. Tu- 
dor’s. Left next morning for Petersburg. 
Made visits to several families, in which it 
could be sensibly felt that it was necessary 
that Truth should be laid to the line, and 
judgment should be tested by the plumb- 
ine. The evening was spent in reading such 
parts uf the Scriptures as the mind was drawn 
toward, and we felt that it had been profit- 
able and edifying. 

First-day went to meeting. It was a time 
of deep exercise. Mad-+a pleasant visit to 
J. Townsend and family, who had removed 
from Chester County. Sweet and appropri- 
ate counsel was tendered to the young peo- 
ple, and much encouragement given to attend 
to the Divine principle within them. 

Second-day morning.—Called on a family 
who were not members of our Society, but 
they very cheerfully laid aside their washing 
to receive our visit. The father was a man 
about 90 years of age, possessing all his facul- 
ties except his eyesight. They seemed very 
thankful for the visit. 

On Third-day made some very pleasant 
visits, which revived the drooping spirits and 
gave room for hope that there will bea re- 
vival in this place if there is a continued at- 





tention to the Light whence knowledge is de 
rived. 

12th mo. 15th.—It seems now as if we 
might continue with our faces “ Eastward.” 
Language fails to convey the feelings of 
pleasure that arise with the prospect of agdin 
mingling with our families at home. A num- 
ber of persons called to see us, and E. had a 
few words of encouragement for them. On 
the way to Warrington our carriage was taken 
through a mill-dam, the water coming up to 
the carriage body. Elizabeth and I preferred 
crossing over the foot bridge. Made several 
visits. Next day was a very stormy one; we 
made a few calls and attended the Prepara- 
tive meeting at Warrington. In the morn- 
had interesting interviews with different fami- 
lies, 

17th.—A snow-storm rendered it unpleas- 
ant travelling. Made two visits, but found the 
storm too severe to proceed. 

On Seventh-day, with a good deal of per- 
severance, we started, the snow being very 
much drifted. 8S. Griest, at whose house we 
had lodged, went with us to help break the 
roads; in some places it seemed doubtful 
whether we should be able to get through 
the drifts. Lanes were filled half-way to the 


fence tops, and it was necessary in some in- 
stances to take down the fences, which was 
done without regard to their kind. Several 
friends volunteered their services, and with 
their assistance we were enabled to proceed. 
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On First day were again at Warrington meet- |to whom during the short season of our ac- 
ing, which was small. In the afternoon rode | quaintance we had become attached, and a 
several miles in the sleigh. Went to see] deep interest was felt for them. 
David Cadwallader and wife, both too infirm Genessee Yearly Meeting. 
to get out; they were aged 81 years. Next} In 1842 E. Newport was furnished by 
morning we set out with two strong horses, Abington Monthly Meeting with a minute to 
leaving ours to rest, of which they stood in | visit some meetings and families within Farm- 
need. Made only two visits, and returned by | ington Quarterly Meeting, and to attend Gen- 
moonlight to J. Walker’s. essee Yearly Meeting. In this religious ser- 
After another day’s similar experience, we | vice she was accompanied by John H. An- 
started for Newberry. Called at a Friend’s|drews and Ann W. Longstreth. On Sixth 
house, where E.’s communication was emi-| month Ist, J. H. A. writes: We commenced 
nently calculated to arrest the feelings and | our journey, and for several days travelled 
turn the attention to the monitor within. The | over a rough and mountainous country, reach- 
roads were unbroken, and we had great diffi-| ing Friendsville on First-day morning just 
culties to encounter, in one place going down|as Friends’ meeting had gathered. Found 
an embankment three feet high, and were} them few in number. Elizabeth bore a liv- 
— near upsetting. The kindness and sym-|ing testimony to the efficacy of practical 
pathy of our friends were very grateful. righteousness. After meeting went home with 
Reached I. Garretson’s before dark, where | our kind friends Caleb Carmalt and wife. 
we were entertained most hospitably. Next 6th.—In the afternoon visited two families, 
morning they furnished us with a sleigh and | in one of which E. addressed an individual, 
horses, which gave ours another opportunity to | who made an open acknowledgement of the 
rest. We set off for Monthly Meeting, a| truth of what had been told him. Resumed 
number of Friends going with us. Visited | our travel next day over a very rough and 
several families in Lewisburg. stony road. Next morning started at 5 o’clock, 
Twelfth month 23d.—The weather was|and soon found ourselves in a more fertile 
drizzling, but this did not deter us from per- | country. 
severing in what we felt we had todo. Next| The 10th was a rainy morning, notwith- 
morning was a bright, clear morning; the| standing which we pursued our way to D. 
rain had melted the snow considerably, but | Herendeen’s at Macedon. John Comly and 
in some ye it was too deep for the car-| A. P. Jackson were among those who found a 
—- e accepted the proffered assistance | comfortable resting-place under our friend D. 
of.T. Garretson, and made a number of visits. | H.’s roof. 
Were at Newberry meeting on First-day,| At the Meeting for Ministers and Elders 
which held more than two hours; and al-| on Seventh-day, there were seventeen minutes 
though several mothers had their infants with | read for Friends from other Yearly Meetings. 
them, varying in age from seven weeks to ten | It was a favored time; some excellent coun- 
months, there was no disturbance. sel was imparted, calculated to encourage 
There has been a faithful endeavor through-| Friends to a more faithful discharge of the 
out this journey to awaken a fresh zeal in the | duties required of them. It was truly cheer- 
cause of Truth and righteousness, whereby | ing to meet with so many familiar faces at 
our profession may be held “in deed and in| such a distance from our homes. 
Truth.” First-day morning, attended Macedon Meet- 
Twelfth month 27th—Some difficulty was|ing. J. Comly and E. Newport were there, 
experienced on account of the snow, and again | but had no opportunity to relieve their minds. 
we were indebted to our friends for their kind | In the afternoon we went to Farmington and 
assistance. Were entertained in York by|had a good meeting. J. C. and Elizabeth 
our friend Jonathan Jessup and family. Made | both spoke in an impressive manner. 
several visits. Arrangements are being made for us to 
Twelfth month 28th.—Breaktasted by lamp | commence after Yearly Meeting our arduous 
light, and made a number of calls through | work; and oh! the strippedness and the lit- 
the day. . tleness the mind is introduced into as the 
Twelfth month 29th.—Elizabeth felt her | time approaches! My prayer is that E.’s eye 
mind would not be clear of this place without | may continue to.be kept single to the light ; 
attending the public meeting. There were | and I have faith that it will be. 
three families visited to-day. On Second-day some individuals were pres- 
Twelfth month 30th.—A rainy day. Made | ent who felt a wish to attend the meeting, but 
a family visit, and went to meeting. It was| they having been disowned it was objected to, 
a season of deep thought and inward retire-| although much sympathy was felt for them. 
ment. May it not be unproductive of good. | There being but one session in the day, the meet- 
After dinner bade adieu to our kind friends, ! ing adjourned till 10 o'clock next morning. 
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During the consideration of the state of So- 
ciety on Third-day, the meeting was brought 
under an heavenly influencé, and gratitude for 
the favor flowed freely. 


On Fourth-day morning attended a meet- 
ing for worship at Farmington, where G. F. 
White was largely engaged in testimony. 

Seventh-day.—Finished the business of the 
Yearly Meeting. When about to close, E. 
Newport requested the shutters opened. I 
trust her living testimony will not soon be 
forgotten. G. F. White appeared in suppli- 
cation, and the meeting closed under a solemn 
covering. 

On First-day morning we were at Macedon 
Meeting which was large. E. N. and J.C. 
both bore living testimonies to the ever blessed 
truth, and the people separated under a pre- 
cious feeling. Returned to our lodgings where 
& number of friends were gathered. KE. New- 
port and S. Underwood (Hunt) were both en- 
gaged in admonition and encouragement in 
the solemn opportunity which followed. 

On Second-day we commenced visiting 
families within Macedon Preparative Meeting. 
Our first visit was to a family where the hus- 
band was not a member of our Society. The 
gospel stream flowed freely and he appeared 
gratified with the meeting. He wasa stranger 
to the views of Friends and manifested much 
interest when allusion was made to the ne- 
cessity of coming under the operations of the 
Spirit of Truth. At the next place, an indi- 
vidual was shown how entirely inadequate he 
was of himself to advance any good work. E. 
was led to speak in a very searching manner. 
{ think she will find a wide field of labor in 
this part of the vineyard. She feels the ne- 
cessity of holding up the view that it is only 
as we are influenced by the divine mind that 
we can promote the cause of truth and right- 
eousness. A friend called upon E. and offered 
to unite with her in these visits. This brought 
her under close trial. To have the help of 
such a valiant was very pleasing to the natu- 
ral mind, but she had to feel that the depen- 
dence must not be upon man. 

We made two visits after the friend joined 
us, and E.’s way was completely blocked up. 
‘She told me that we must either go alone or 
return home, and said, while she felt that a 
service was required of her, yet she had no 
liberty to go with this dear friend, and added, 
that I had come to take care of her and must 
act in the case. My mind was brought into 
deep suffering ; I could but contrast my weak- 
nesses with the high position which—held. I 
mentioned thesubject to J.C. Hesaid, I esteem 
the Friend and think she has a pure gift in 
the ministry, but in olden time, one said, “I 
go a fishing,” another said, “I go also,’”’ and 
they went together, but “caught nothing.” 
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Our experience was somewhat similar, and we 
separated. Made three visits afterwards on 
that day, all of which were satisfactory. On 
Third-day visited 8 families and rode 22 miles. 
Elizabeth had great difficulty in making per- 
sons believe she had no outward knowledge 
of them. One man, where we dined, would 
not be convinced until D. H. had assured 
him that he had not told her one word con- 
cerning any one. The people are not familiar 
with family visiting, and it seems incredible 
that such plain truths should be told them. I 
have faith to believe the labor will be blest. 

Have finished our work in this district. We 
have had seasons of rejoicing together, but the 
mind was often brought into deep exercise 
and travail with the suffering seed which in 
many places was pressed down as “a cart 
under sheaves.” 


Our next movement was to South Farming- 
ton Preparative Meeting. In the afternoon, 
in company with Wm. Gatchel, we made a 
number of visits. On Third-day rode 40 miles 
in the prosecution of our labor. 

On Fourth-day attended their meeting in 
the morning and visited a number of families. 
A friend on whom we had called and who was 
not at home, rode 16 miles for the purpose of 
seeing us. E. had a most satisfactory inter- 
view with her. Many interesting visits were 
made, and a comfortable meeting with W. G’s 
family closed our labors in that way in South 
Farmington. Since last Second-day we have 
attended their meeting, visited 23 families and 
rode 104 miles. We visited one family where 
the husband had been disowned. Poor fellow! 
he had his state opened to him in a marvellous 
manner. I was told by the friend who was 
with us, that E. was as true to his case as if 
she had always known him. She followed 
him across the Atlantic Ocean in quest of 
gain, and told him that his whole mind had 
been absorbed in this one pursuit, but all had 
ended in disappointment and vexation. . This 
was in accordance with facts. There are 
many deep baptisms to pass through before 
the mind can be brought into that state in 
which it is able to suffer with the suffering 
seed. The spiritual need of the rich and the 
poor, the high and the low, have been minis- 
tered unto without the fear of man. 

Oni Seventh day we started for Hamburg, 
12 miles beyond Buffalo and 100 from Mace- 
don. Farmington Quarterly Meeting is held 
there once in the year, and Elizabeth had a 
concern to attend it and some meetings in the 
vicinity. It was a stormy day, but we went as 
far as Rochester. On First-day morning at- 
tended the meeting of Friends in that city. 
No notice had been given of our being there, 
but the house was full. . Elizabeth soon arose 
and said her mind had been singularly im- 
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pressed with what might be considered a|state present. I have no words to describe 
novel text viz :—‘‘ These Quakers are a strange | the power of the ministry of both H. and E. 
kind of people to come here and sit in silence. | Some who were not members came 20 miles 
What good can be accomplished in that way ?” | to attend this meeting. It was a time to be 
Very soon two meetings of other denomina- | long remembered by many. 
tions, which were opposite, closed, and a large| 8th of the month. H. Sexton having the ap- 
number of people crowded into our house. E. probation of Farmington Monthly Meeting to 
illustrated the doctrines of the Christian re- | attend some meetings in this district, joined us, 
ligion in a more forcible and impressive man- | and we attended an appointed meeting at Bos- 
ner than I had ever before heard her. The | ton, held in aFree-will Baptist House. When 
people were very still and attentive, especially | we arrived many people were gathered on ac- 
those belonging to other religious organiza-| count of the funeral of a Presbyterian. The 
tions. They looked upon her with astonish-| doctrine held forth was very adverse to our 
ment. The meeting separated under a very | yjews in relation to the resurrection of the 
solemn covering. The friend who was with | material body, ete. After this service was 
us was asked by a man the name of the | over our meeting commenced, and while it 
preacher ; he said he had become dissatisfied | was a close and searching time, I felt it was 
with “church doctrine” and to-day he had} season of favor. Next day had a large 
heard the true Christian doctrine, and he| meeting in the Methodist meeting-house at 
thought he would go to Quaker meeting; he| Eden. Both H. and E. had much to com- 
would at least have to go again. He had} municate; some minds were reached, but 
heard a bad account of the Quakers, but he | upon others not much impression was made. 
had liked this sermon very much. His wife On First-day we were at Collin’s ; a great 
was with him and seemed also deeply im-| concourse of people assembled. After the- 
pressed. In the afternoon we resumed our | house was filled, benches made of plank the 
journey, accompanied by several friends. length of the meeting-house were put outside: 
4th. Second-day rode through a portion of | of all the windows and doors; carriages were 
the best country I ever saw. Passed through | drawn up as close as they could stand, and! 
Buffalo and lodged at an Inn about a half were filled. E. had some of the closest labor 
mile beyond. A great many Indians who |I ever remember in a Friends’ meeting, but 
had been in the city to see the celebration of | it was admitted to have been in place. H. 
‘“‘the Fourth,” in going to the Buffalo Reser- | also had appropriate service. In the after- 
vation, about five miles distant, passed the | noon rode nine miles to another meeting a 
house where we were staying. They were | pointed ina Free-will Baptist-house, Friends’ 
generally sober. I saw many more white | meeting-house being too small. Elizabeth: 
rsons than Indians intoxicated. Rode this | addressed the people for an hour and a half; 
day 57 miles. On our way to Hamburg next | she was clear and powerful on the subject of 
morning, we passed through the Indian Re- | a free gospel ministry, for the want of a true 
servation. Their improvements greatly ex-| perception of which many had been turned 
ceeded my expectations. The soil is very fer- | from the clearGuide. Individual states were 
tile, and their crops were equal to their white | impressively addressed, especially the luke- 
neighbors. Attended the Quarterly Meet-| warm ; these were shown the influence they 
ing for Ministers and Elders in the afternoon. | exerted over others. G. M. Cooper had a 
It was a comfortable meeting. E. had much | meeting appointed for us at the Cataraugus 
service that appeared adapted to the states of | Reservation. We went in heavy wagons over 
those gathered. Next day attended Quar- | the worst roads I ever saw, a distance of four 
terly Meeting. It was an humbling time—| miles. We met in their council house. Our 
some, who were filled with the world’s policy, | friends E. and H. addressed them through an 
were melted into tears. Elizabeth went into | interpreter. It,was an interesting occasion. 
the men’s meeting and had good service therein. | After the women had finished speaking, Same 
The meeting was large and ended satisfacto- | uel Gordon, a chief, came forward with an 
rily. The people here look upon E. as a| interpreter. He was 92 years old, and was 
highly favored instrument, and are astonish- | taken a prisoner by the Indians when he was 
ed that her ministry is so wonderfully adapt-|17 years of age and had lived with them 
ed to the different states among them. The|ever since. Samuel made a feeling address, 
“Youth’s meeting ” held to-day was consid-| expressive of his gratitude for the good 
ered the largest ever known in this part of | counsel which had been imparted, and hoped 
the country. The house wascrowded; many | it would be treasured up. Then a young 
stood, and all the windows and doors were | chief addressed his brethren in their own 
full. H. Sexton arose as soon as the people | language, and J. Cook also encouraged them 
were gathered and spoke for an hour. E.| to attend to what they had heard. The nat- 
followed her and impressively addressed a! ural grace and elegance with which they 
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spoke was remarkable. E. wished to visit 

liver Silverheels, a chief who was ill with 
consumption. E. Newport, in a letter to her 
family, gives some additional particulars of 
their visit to Cataraugus. She says, “We had 
a refreshing visit to the chief, Oliver Silver- 
heels, at his own hut; he understood our lan- 
guage, but wished an interpreter, so that his 
wife and children should also know what was 
said. He is very weak and feeble with con- 
sumption, but appears in a blessed state of 
mind. He thanked us warmly for coming. 
His knee was my prop while a blessing was 
vocally poured forth, and our tears and 
prayers were mingled with those of the red- 
man. It was a precious season not soon to 
be forgotten. 

We saw there a babe eight days old who 
was fastened to a board just its length and 
shaped a little like acradle at the head, but 
had neither sides nor rockers; the head only 
of the little creature was to be seen, the rest 
of the body being tightly laced or bound to the 
board with strips of fine cloth nicely em- 
broidered. I did not see how it could move 
either toe or finger. The most genteel dress 
for the women is, a square of fine broad- 
cloth. 

This people are deliberate in all their ac- 
tions, and are never known to whip their 
children; but they take them in the woods 
and seat them on a log and talk to them a 
long time. They are divided into two classes 
in religious Faith, and style themselves Chris- 
tiansand Pagans. The latter class are those 
who profess to believe in Quaker worship, 
and in the guidance of the Good Spirit. The 
Christians seek information of the missiona- 
ries and profess a belief in the doctrines 
taught by them. One of the missionaries 
being present at our meeting, took offence at 
my advice to the Indians to attend to the 
counsel of their chief, and said ‘“‘I should 
have directed them to the minister.” I knew 
nothing of the two parties. The chiefs who 
were at the meeting were of the Pagan party. 
The women are inferior to the men in point 
of mental culture. Those in Buffer are in a 
much higher state of cultivation, their oppor- 
tunities having been greater. Our meeting 
with them was deeply interesting. The inter- 
preter was a handsome young man and was 
engaged to be married to “a nice white 
woman.” 

At the close of the meeting several of the 
older people came up, shook hands with us, 
-and expressed their gratitude as well as they 
could. The women carry their pappooses on 
‘their backs. Some of the children are pretty 
and look very cunning. We were well satis- 
fied with our visit. 

We have to feel sometimes as if the stand- 
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of the heart. 
in need of that kind of refreshment. 
physical powers were worn and weary, though 
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ard of Truth has fallen in the streets, and as 
if the call to Friends was to rally to the 
“ Strong Tower.” 
left you all in the hand of our heavenly 
Father. 
in the thought that hitherto His arm has 
graciously supported me. 
defence and my deliverance from storms and 
tempests, which have at times whirled their 
cruel blasts around me. 
freshing shower on a sultry day, or as water 
from a clear brook, were the tidings contained 


I feel comforted in having 
Every tried feeling finds a solace 


It has been my 
As a cool and re- 


in the sheet filled so nicely by those whose 
names are indelibly written upon the tablet 
It came seasonably, for I = 

e 


the spirit had been sustained in so much as 


to enable me to adopt the language of one 
formerly—‘ Thou hast been strength in 
weakness—riches in poverty—a present help 
in the needful time.” ‘ 


E. N. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANN POTTS. 
BY J. JOHNSON. 

A Testimony to the Memory of our Friend Ann 
Potts, a Minister belonging to Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, who died in 
1870, aged 73 years. 


’ Soon after her decease, I received from one 
of her family a few pages of memoranda 
written by her, evidently under a feeling of 


concern that others might know what she had 
experienced of the goodness of the Lord. The 


following brief sketch is based upon this 
record : 

She was born in Burlington Co., N. J., in 
the year 1797. Her parents, Peter and Sarah 
Harvey, were members of the Society of 
Friends, and her mother was a Minister. 

One of her earliest remembrances was ‘the 
free hospitality of her grand-parents, who 
kept an open house for strangers who travelled 
in Truth’s service. Such surroundings when 
a child were doubtless favorable to the growth 
of that kindness of heart, which in after 
life was a conspicuous trait in her charac- 
ter. This fact may encourage mothers when 
they exercise the feeling of hospitality to- 
ward the stranger within their gate, to bring 
their children under the influence of the same 
feeling, by allowing them to share in extend- 
ing these attentions. 

Her kind feelings, even in young life, were 
active toward all, especially those in afflic- 
tion ; and in later life, when the worl 1’s cares 
pressed heavily upon her, she was remarka- 
ble for the cheerful fortitude with which she 
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bore them. This ability to bear her varied 
trials was doubtless strengthened by an 
habitual sense of the care of an over-ruling 
Providence, which, acting on a devotional 
spirit, enabled her to receive the vicissitudes 
of life as a needed discipline, and her lan- 
guage sometimes was, “ For all I bless Thee, 
e’en for the severe.” 


In the year 1815, she was married to Samuel 
Potts, who was not a member of the Society of 
Friends. She thus lost her right of membership. 

In 1827 her husband died, and she was 
left with five small children, over whom she 
exercised a religiously watchful care. One 
of her daughters speaks of a pleasant remem- 
brance of their First-day afternoons, when 
they generally gathered intoa family circle, at 
which times their dear mother would read 
and explain to tiem the truths of Scripture, 
and evidences were often given that she had 
found the true place of prayer. 

In 1842, our friend asked to be reinstated 
in membership with Friends, and also ap- 
plied for the admission of her youngest daugh- 
ter, then a small child. Both requests were 
granted. About this time she felt called to 
the work of the ministry. The attendant 
conflicts were many; but her notes tell us, 
that when she yielded to the requisition, al- 
though she arose trembling, best help was 
not withheld, and she was enabled to perform 
what appeared to be her duty, and received 
the rich reward of peace. In regard to her 
subsequent labors she has left this testimony, 
that she was always enabled to relieve her 
mind and utter what was given her to speak, 
though she sometimes felt before rising that 
she could not open her lips. In her minis- 
terial services she frequently alluded to the 
compassionate love of our Heavenly Father, 
and His tender mercies towards His finite, 
erring children. The humble and contrite 
spirit often received encouragement from her 
sympathetic and pathetic utterances. Her 
feelings were also frequently enlisted in ten- 
der concern for the school children who at- 
tended our meetings on Fifth-days, and they 
were invited to yield to the softening impres- 
sions of Heavenly love, which would pre- 
serve them from every wrong thing. The 
children loved to hear her speak, saying they 
could always understand her. 

In a review of her life, after she had 
passed its meridian, she acknowledges many 
manifestations of heavenly goodness in mak- 
ing hard things easy, and in blessing abun- 
dantly her efforts to walk in the path of obe- 
dience. She felt her Heavenly Fathe-’s arm 
to be around her and His right hand under- 
neath, and realized the sustaining power of 
His love, even amid many deep outward 
trials and spiritual baptiams. 


The memoranda often alludes to her deep 
interest in the different meetings of our So- 
ciety for worship and discipline, from which 
she was rarely absent. After she became 
a member of the Meeting of Ministers aud 
Elders, we find in her notes very frequent 
reference to such occasions, and they appear 
to have been especially refreshing to her de- 
voted spirit. She also mentions attending in 
Third month, 1868, accompanied by our late- 
ly deceased friend Susan G. Nicholson, the 
little indulged meeting, then held at Fifteenth 
and Brown Sts., and now in the new meeting- 
house at Girard Avenue and Seventeenth 
St. At this meeting she bore testimony to 
the efficacy of public silent worship, waiting 
for the heavenly blessing; and she encour- 
aged the little company then assembled not 
to grow weary with this exercise, neither to 
think the time lost that is thus spent, saying, 
she “had often carried away more strength 
from a silent meeting than from an oppor- 
tunity where there had been a great deal 
said.” 

Though our friend thus expressed herself, 
she highly valued a living gospel ministry, 
and always lovingly welcomed those messen- 
gers whose feet were turned into our borders. 
She often expressed her thankfulness that we 
had been thus remembered and helped by 
their messages of love and heavenly counsel. 

Reference was feelingly made by her to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 1869, as 
having been “ a season of unusual favor, and 
blessed with sweet unity through all its sit- 
tings.” She says‘ “ It was the largest Yearly 
Meeting I ever attended. I desire to be thank- 
ful for the sweet calm I have enjoyed. Per- 
haps this may be the last I shall attend, be- 
ing now in my 73d year, and my health poor. 
But I can say, when my Heavenly Father 
sees that my work is done, all is resignation.” 

It is believed this was the last opportunity 
she enjoyed of meeting with her friends in a 
Yearly Meeting capacity. 

The humility and love and quietness of 
spirit which largely marked her whole life, 
continued to be manifested to its close. 

A few days previous to her last illness, she 
attended our meeting at Fourth and Green 
Sts., and was acceptably engaged in gospel 
service. 

Her disease (typhoid pneumonia) was rapid 
in its course, finishing the work in a few days, 
but she was enabled to leave a precious as- 
surance that all was well. When queried 
with as to her feelings, she answered, “ Peace, 
peace—all is peace.” 

Philada., 10th mo., 1873. 





Speak kindly to servants, and praise them 
when you can. ; 
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ANCIENT CERTIFICATE. 
The fsllowing is copied from the ancient 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 
Friends of Oxford, Chester County, Pa., 


Record Book of Certificates of Philadelphia | 2t¢ looking towards the time as not iar dis 


Monthiy Meeting, preserved in its fire proof 
at Race Street Meeting- house. It has been 
kindly furnished for publication. 

J. M. T. 
Dear jfriends : 


These are at the request of an old servant 
of ours, Elizabeth Simms, to let you know 
that she hath served us nine years and a half 
where first she Received the visitation of y° 
blessed Truth and an operation of y° power 
of it, which we earnestly desire she may mind 
that she may approve herself a Blameless 
walker amongst you. 

She is clear of all Persons as to marriage 
we can tell of save one John Martin, and} 
has been ‘well Regarded of ffriends of y° 
meetings to which she has belonged. The 
Lord bless you and bless your care for his 
Glory. Amen. 

Your Reall ffriends in y* Truth, 
Kensington, y° 2d 6mo., 1685. 
Sarag Harsent, Wm. Penn, 
Rose Mitten, GuiieLMa Marta Penn 
From Economy of Human Life. 
CHARITY. 


Happy is the man who hath sown in his 
breast the seeds of benevolence; t::e produce 
thereof shall be charity and love. 

From the fountain of his heart shall rise 
rivers of goodness; and the streams shall 
overflow for the benefit of mankind. 

He assisteth the poor in their trouble; he 
rejoiceth in furthering the prosperity of all 
men. 

He censureth n°t his neighbor, he believeth 
not the tales of envy and malevolence, 
neither repeateth he their slanders. 

He forgiveth the injuries of men, he wipeth 
them from his remembrance; revenge and 
malice have no place in his heart. 

For evil he returneth not evil; he hateth 
not even his enemies, but requiteth their in- 
justice with friendly admonition. 

The griefs and anxieties of men excite his 
compassion ; he endeavoreth to alleviate the 
weight of their misfortunes, and the pleasure 
of success rewardeth his labor. 

He calmeth the fury, he healeth the quar- 
rels of angry men, and ’preventeth the mis- 
chief of strife and animosity. 

He promoteth in his neighborhood peace 
and good will, and his name is repeated with 
praise and benedictions. 

Rosert Dops.ey. 











“ BLEsseD are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain sercy.” 


tant when a Meeting and First-day School will 
be established there. They have now secured 
a lot on which to build, partly through the 
liberality of J. M. Dickey, a Presbyterian 
minister, who has donated 100 feet front by 
150 or 160 deep, and has sold an adjoining 
lot of same size for the moderate sum of $500. 

Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, Md., is 
the only one remaining in that part of the 
State, out of several which were laid down 
long ago, among them, Indian Spring, Cliffs, 
Patuxent, West River, &c. Some of the 
records date back as far as 1682. 

At Philadelphia Monthly Meeting on 22d 
inst., Wm. Dorsey obtained a minute to at- 
tend Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

John J. Cornell, of Genessee Yearly Meet- 
ing, also expects to attend Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, and to be at Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting the Trird-day following. 

Afier Indiana Yearly Meeting, Ezekiel 
Roberts and companion and Lydia L. Gar- 
rett proceeded to Waynesville, thence to 
Greenplain, which they attended on First-day, 


*| Sth; the latter next day returned and had an 


appointed meeting at Grove (Harveysburg) 
on the 7th, at which Samuel Townsend and 
Robert F. Furnas also were exercised in the 
ministry ; next day both were at Waynesville, 
and Fifth-day at Springboro. L. L. G., after 
attending Wilmington on the 12th, Grove in 
the aflernoon, and Hopewell on the 14th, re- 
turned home. 

The new Meeting House at Kennett Square 
is of brick, a little larger than the old one, 
has a vestibule on one side, a porch on the 
other, improved comfortable benches and other 
things convenient. The firet meeting held in it 
was the First-day School Association on the 
18th inet. The capacity of the house is about 
400. On this occasion it was crowded and some 
unable to get in; it was estimated about 600 
were present. It was a very satisfactory gath- 
ering; 14 new schools had been organized 
since Fourth month last; one of these since 
the report to the General Conference, viz., 
Radnor, which has about 40 members, ard the 
prospect is favorable to an improved attend- 
ance of that meeting which had become very 
small indeed. 

A Friend recently related the following 
circumstance: A young man who had been 
affiliated with another religious society, en- 
listed in the army. Whilst thus engaged, he 
often had impressions on his mind and strong 
desires to lead a purer life. After leaving 
the army he settled in business, but feeling 
that he should take more interest in religious 
matters, he attended various places of worship 
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without feeling satisfied ; finally he concluded 


to go to a neighboring Friends’ Meeting. 
For some 30 years they had not had a minis- 
ter, but in this silent meeting he found what 
his soul craved, and. more recently he in- 
formed a Friend that he had at times felt 
almost compelled to rise from his seat and 
declare what the Lord had done for him, but 
fearing to go too fast he had resisted it. The 
Friend encouraged him to faithfulness to 
these manifestations of duty, and he has gince 
appeared in the ministry. 

At Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting in 
Ninth month, Perry John, an approved min- 
ister, obtained a minute to visit the meetings 
and appoint some within the limits of Phila- 
delphia, Caln and Western Quarters. . 

J.M T. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 1, 1873. 








Nore.—The friend, to whom we are in- 
debted for the first pages of the Extracts from 
the Minutes of Indiana Yearly Meeting, will 
please remember that he has omitted to for- 
ward us the remaining part. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A few weeks ago, 
a Friend who had attended Daanesburg Quar- 
terly, Meeting, sent us some account of it. As 
the communication was without date, and the 
time at which the meeting was held was also 
omitted, we were left in uncertainty as to 
whether the occasion referred to was a recent 
one. The time for supplying the omission in 
this instance has passed; but we take the oc- 
casion to remind our correspondents, that they 
ma, very much lessen editorial labor, by 
taking time and pains to make their commu- 
nicniions as complete as they can. We may 
add, that pale ink, fine hair strokes and heavy 
down strokes, and a style of writing too fine 
for the occasion, are a tax upon the eye-sight, 
which we think uone of our kind correspond- 
ents would willingly impose. We lately met 
with a remark in reference to letter writing, 
which is of general application: that we 
should take as much care to save our corres: 
pondents unnecessary trouble in making out 
our meaning, as we would to speak distinctly 
if they were prezent. 


8 


“Tae ANCIENT HEBREWs:” By ABRAHAM 
Muits.—This volume, though interesting and 


valuable in many respects, falls short of our | 
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‘standard in not regarding duly the allegori- 


cal character of some of the early Bible rec- 
ords. This is especially noticeable in the 
introductory essay which treats of the ante- 
diluvian world. ‘I'he spiritual significance of 
the simple Mosaic record is not pointed out 
by the author, and the reader is not helped in 
his search after truth by so much as a sugges- 
tion. We would much prefer that the beau- 
tiful revelations of modern geology, which 
illustrate and confirm the inspired record, 
should be explained to our youth in such 
works as this; believing that we have no more 
right to ignore the teachings of nature her- 
self, than to reject the words of the written 
Scriptures. 

The concluding chapters of the work, which 
supplement the Bible record, and are taken 
from the writings of Josephus and of Philo, of 
Alexandria, are interesting and instructive, 
and would be valuable to teachers of First- 
day schools, who may not have leisure to 
consult the works of Josephus. 

The book is published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., of New York, from whom we have re- 
ceived a copy. 


JoHN Bricut.--All friends of righteous 
progress and just reform will hear with pleas- 
ure of the returning health of this friend of 
humanity. We read with deep sympathy 
and interest his words at a recent great meet- 
ing at Birmingham. In all the utterances of 
this 2minent statesman, we find evidences of 
firm adherence to the wise and just principles 
of tolerance and peace which our society has 
so loug advocated. 

Referring to the relations between Great 
Britain and the United States, he says that 
some Englishmen had spoken of the treaty of 
Washington as humiliating to Great Britain. 
But the real humiiiation he pointed out to be 
in the past unjust conduct of his corntrymen, 
rather than in its atonement. The conduct of 
the English Government in reference to the 
treaty, and subsequent arbitration under its 
provisions, has added, he believes, a nobler 
page to the history of his nation than all the 
bloody battles recorde in its annals. 

Joho Bright awarded just commen! \'ion 
to the Earl of Derby for initiating the 1. tLod 
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of settling international disputes by arbitra: | There were in attendance fifty-eight delegates 
tion, for the reduction of the qualifications | from the First-day School eae 
necessary to the exercise of the franchise ; for = a a aiden fame Mandeas 
the redistribution of the representation in| .4q 9 ‘large pamber of other Frieuds wese 
Parliament, and for moving for the reform of present who appeared’ to he deeply interested 
the game and land laws. in the proceedings. 


He alluded to the various questions which Fhe Philadelphia Report 
now claim the attention of the peuple and of | states that the Association continues to pros- 


their representatives, and urged his country-| Pet: Seventeen new echools have been or- 


: : anized since the report of last year; three 
men to support the liberal and enlightened colle schools and a mothers’ meeting have 


leaders who have accomplished so many} been established, and are doing much good 

4 » peaceful victories over the errors of the past.| among the poorer portions of the commu- 

To these remarks we add the fitting words as ae a 
anf : children in the First- 

oe crannie, tae: Meets ¥ Steinway about three thousand five hundred; adults 

Hall, New York, on a recent occasion. about one thousand, and teachers nearly five 

hundred. In the sewing schools and mother’s 

meetings four hundred and sixty-two children 
and eighty-six adults. 

The number of books reported in the 
school libraries was 9,593 volumes. a 

The report shows that in many localities 
the establishment of these schools has not 
only aided in increasing the attendance at 
meetings for worskip, but also promotes an 
increase of interest in our principles and tes- 
timonies. Earnest endeavors are being put 
forth in all our subordinate branches to se- 
cure such books for their libraries as will 
promote among our children and youth a 
love for the testimonies of truth as held by 
our religious Society. 

With a desire to increase the circulation of 
our li.tle paper ‘“‘ Scattered Seeds,” the price 
has been reduced to twenty-five cents to clubs 
of not less than 40, when sent to one ad- 
dress. 

“We desire fully to recognize the value 
and importance of the concern of many ten- 
derly exercised Friends, whose words of cau- 
tion convince us there is need of great and 
untiring watchfulness, lest in the present ac- 
tivity and zeal in the cause of First-day 
schools we !ose sight of the foundation stones 
of our holy profession. We would be indeed 
glad if such would meet with us; their ten- 
der counsel might be available for our 
profit.” 





It is one of the characteristics of English Reform, 
that it appeals not only to the will but to the wits 
of the English people. And so, I believe, with re- 
forms among yourselves. I have little faith in those 
reforms which are carried by revolutions, the re- 
forms of institutions swept away by torrents of 

i blood. I think the healthy, true reform is more 
like the rising tide which, without storm, without 
earthquake, without concomitant waves of public 
opinion, kisses its way from pebble to pebble, until 

i at last it reaches some ancient institution, some 

vested interest, and slowly but surely covers it over 
ss a out of sight, and then it reaches some stranded bark 
of reform, one that has not yet been launched, and 
as its great waves circle about it, it lifts the keel, 
and the bark hoists its sail, freighted with blessings 
for all mankind. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


As a large number of your readers take 
a deep interest in our First-day schools, I 
have made a brief abstract of the proceed- 
ings of the General Cunfercnce recently held 
at Richmond, Indiana, which I desire to see 
inserted in your valuable paper. I attended 
the Conference as a delegate, and participated 
in its proceedings with much satisfaction. It 
appears to me that the sogial communion of 
Friends from distant parts, and the intelli- 
gent discussion of questions relating to our 
| religious principles and testimonies have a 

. most salutary influence. 

It brings the old, the middle aged and the 
young into harmunious co-operation, and 
strengthens the ties that bind us together in 
Christian unity. 


Dae ene enn RTE 


New York Report. 

“ We report a maintenance of the interest 
in First day schoole within our limits. The 
original workers are still active, while many 
who at first stood aloof, now sympathize and 
approve of the movement. In many cases the 
latter are hearty co-operators in the work. The 
attendance has been about four hun tred and 
fifty children, with reading, Bible and adult 

The sixth session of the Conference was con- | classes of probably between one and two 
vened in Friends’ meeting-house, Richmond, | hundred more. The libraries contain about 
Indiana, on the 29th of Ninth month, 1873.' 1,500 volumes, and in many cases are large- 


Sam’L M. JANNEY. 


FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. 


mn 
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ly used. In the manner of conducting our] ‘About the middle of last century John 
schools we think there has been a great im-| Eves left the city of Dublin and came to 
provement. Upon a review of the whole} America. The first traditional account we 
subject we find great cause for encourage-| have of him is that he sojourned in Chester 
ment, both in regard to the progress of the | County, Pa. (or New Castle County, Del.) in 
schools and the beneficial effect they have | the capacity of “ woo! comber.” 


upon the children and teachers.” His marriage with Edith Yeatman, an 
Baltimore Report. | amiable young woman, occurred about 1751 
The number of schools reported is sixteen | or 1752. 

now in operation, and another expected soon| There is a deed in the hands of one of his 
to resume its labors. The number of officers | grandsons dated “the 29th day of November, 
and teachers is ninety-five, and scholars about | 1774,” from “Reuben Haines, of Philadel- 
eight hundred, besides a number of adult | phia, brewer, to John Eves, of Mill Creek 
classes. Inall the accounts from acting | hundred, in the County of New Castle, on 
schools there is evidence of continued and | Delaware, yeoman, for 1203 xcres of land sit- 
increasing interest on the part of teachers | uated on the waters of Little Fishing Creek, 
and scholars, and several speak of improve- | in the County of Northumberland, Pa.,” now 

ment in the attendance of meetings. | Columbia County. 
Indiana Report. | John and Edith Eves became the parents 


The average attendance of scholars during | Of 17 children, nearly all of whom were born 
the past year has been five hundred and six- | PM!0T to the latter date ; 14 of them lived to 
ty, of whom it is estimated that three hun- | ™8turity. To this then wilderness they came 
dred and sixteen were members. with most of their family, and settled with the 

“Friends generally participate in the intention, it is presumed, to make it blossom 
work, but we feel that the cooperation of| #8 the rose. They succeeded, but not until 


many who do not attend would be mutually | they had passed through trials and difficul- 
profitable.” “ | ties, the common lot of pioneers. 


Ohio Report. All accounts agree that their removal was 
“ At our late annual meeting we learned during the Revolutionary struggle, and it is 
that our schools have been, with one excep- also eaid they were suspected of harboring the 
tion, successfully continued, and anew school | {2dians, and they were unjustly accused of 
opened at Deerfield. The reports received being actively hostile to the Revolution. 
were not full, but we estimate that at least | bey were molested by a company of the 
one hundred children participated in our | A™@erican party, and their eldest son (a young 
schools.” man) while out. of the house was shot in the 
No report was received from Genessee, but leg. crippling him for life. left thei 
a letter from Benjamin Chase states that |. Thinking it most prudent, they he : 
there is one Firat-day school at Yonge Street, | provements, carrying with them what prop- 
in Ontario, Canada West, one at Scipio, | °TY they could, and took up their abode at 
New York, and one at South Farmington. Maiden Creek, Berks County, until the war 
Many interesting remarks followed the | ¥@8 Ve? when they returned to their home. 
reading of the reports; the best methods of Other families, mostly Friends it is presumed, 
instruction were discussed, and the beneficial | fllowed, and @ considerable settlement was 


, : : formed. 
er ear ee a eee It appears from tradition that John Eves 
The delegates reported the names of Jos, | ¥88 # man of strong will, energetic and per- 
M. Truman, Jr., for Clerk, Mary J. Griffith, | 8°¥¢™ 2; not wantifg in temper, but hospita- 
of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, as Assistant, and | ble and kind, remembering the poor and 
James S. Hulme, Mount Holly, N. J., for needy. The following anecdotes are related 


T " i .| of him: ! 
aa" a ee It is said that for the last 40 years of his 


life he never killed a snake, numerous as they 
doubtless were, and venomous, too. When 
he saw one he would say, “go thy way and I 
will go mine.” 

When any one had got into difficulty and 
his property was to be sold by a constable, 
and the people were gathered, a man would 
be seen approaching, and the expression would 
be heard, “ah! there comes John Eves, the 
property will not be sold.” 

Little Fishing Creek ran through his land, 



























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FISHING CREEK MEETING. 


My valued friend Joh» G. Rich has fur- 
nished an interesting account of this meeting, 
from which the following is condensed. If 
Friends in other localities would give some 
attention thereto, it is likely similar interest- 
ing accounts could be furnished of their re- 
spective meetings. J. M. T. 
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and on its bank he built a small grist mill, 
previous to which the inhabitants had to go 
some 20 miles through a howling wilderness, 
and fording large and rapid streams. It was 
not such a mill as now occupies the site, and 
the flour was coarse, but one now living, allud- 
ing to this latter, remarks, “ we did not have 
dyspepsia in those days.” 

Feeling the need of a place of worship, ac- 
cordingly we find a lease dated “the 28th day 
of Eighth month, 1794, and to continue dur- 
ing 999 years,” for two acres (by estimate) 
from John Eves the elder to certain Trustees, 
“ for the sole and only use, benefit and behalf 
of the religious Society of Friends, called 
Quakers, especially such of them as reside, or 
may hereafter reside in the said township of 
Fishing Creek and vicinity,” &c. The said 
Trustees were to pay to John Eves, his heirs, 
&ec., the “yearly rent of one pepper corn, 
should the same be lawfully demanded.” 

This lot is suitably located for a meeting 
house and grave yard, being in a valley about 
a mile from the base of a hill, from the top 
of which, it is said, parts of seven counties 
may be seen. On the lot is aspring of excel- 
lent water, which fills a trough by the road- 
side where man and beast can be refreshed 
with water fresh from the fountain. 

A comfortable log house, 30 by 40 feet, 
was built, and, as appears by a minute of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting (see Mich- 
ener’s Retrospect of early Quakerism), a 
meeting was indulged in 1796. In 1799 a 
meeting for worship and a preparative meet- 
ing were established here. In the same year 
a monthly meeting was set up at Muncy, 
composed of Muncy and Fishing Creek Pre- 
paratives, and at a subsequent period, held 
alternately at the two places.until 1830, when 
our division of society concluded to hold it at 
Fishing Creek alone. The title of the 
monthly meeting was not changed till 1856. 

In 1834 the Yearly Meeting, by request, 
established a Half Year’s Meeting, composed 
of Muncy and Roaring Creek Monthly Meet- 
ings, to be held at Fishing Creek, “at present 
under the care of a committee of the Yearly 
Meeting ;” whether this committee was ever 
released does not appear. 

The old log house was found too small to ac- 
commodate those who attended the Half Year’s 
Meeting, but it was not till 1846 that one 
twice the size was erected, and even this is at 
times quite small enough. 

Formerly a school was kept under the care 
of a committee of Fishing Creek Preparative 
Meeting, but the house has long since disap- 

red. 

About 24 years ago several of our members 
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pleasant and expensive, a company was soon’ 
after formed, a lot procured, buildings erected 
to which large additions have since been 
made, a competent teacher employed, and a 
boarding and day school opened, to which a 
library and literary society were added. 
These last were not confined to the pupils. 

The school has been in cperation nearly the 
entire time since, and, except for a short 
period, taught by Friends. At present it is 
in successful operation, under the care of an 
Orthodox Friend. It has had a favorable 
effect on education in the neighborhood. 

The larger number of the company being 
Friends, of course they control the school. It 
is near the meeting house. There is also a pub- 
lic school near by, which has mostly been 
taught by Friends or Friendly persons. 

In the Eighth month last a committee was 
appointed by the monthly meeting to see 
what prospect there was for a school under the 
care of the monthly meeting; they reported 
in Ninth month the “prospect was dull.” 
They were continued. 

A First-day school has been kept up for 
several years in the summer season. Also a 
reading circle which meets once a week ; it is 
not confined to Friends. 

There is one recorded minister belonging 
to Fishing Creek Meeting, and two others who 
speak more or less frequently. 

John Eves died in 1802, and his widow, 
who is spoken of as being the crown of her 
husband, lived until 1818. Judging by the 
fruits they were careful to bring up their 
large family after the manner of Friends ; 
several of them filled important stations in 
the society ; two daughters sometimes spokea 
few words in religious meetings. The eldest 
son in 1790 went over the mountains 60 or 
70 miles to accomplish his marriage according 
to the order of Friends, taking his bride elect 
with him. She became an acknowledged 
minister. 

Of the 1203 acres purchased by John Eves, 
all, excepting a small portion, is still in the 
possession of his descendants of the 2d, 3d, 
aud 4th generations, and his great-great— 
great-grandchildren are rising up to take the 
places of these. 

Friends and others in this vicinity are 
about to circulate pretty extensively, petitions 
to Congress relative to international arbitra- 
tion in lieu of the sword, in settlement of na- 
tional difficulties. This is a concern it would 
be well if Friends in other localities would 
endeavor to promote. 

The cause of temperance has made a great 
advance in this locality within the past fifty 
years. Then Friends toa great extent, on the 


sent each a daughter to boarding schools, at | occasions of raising buildings and at other 


a distance from home, but finding this un-' times, would hand round the intoxicating 
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its'sphere of cohesion. There are many in- 


draught, and the evil effects were seen. Now 


there is a strong current agairst the use of 
ali intoxicating beverages, and a benefit has 
resulted although there is yet room for labor. 


From the Christian Union. 
SYMPATHETIC VIBRATIONS. 





At the recent meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, at 
Portland, Professor Lovering, of Harvard 
University, read an interesting paper on Sym- 
pathetic Vibrations, toshow how we may see, as 
well as feel, those sympathetic vibrations 
which are pitched so low as not to come with- 
in the limits of human ears. 

All structures have a definite rate of vibra- 
tion, depending on their materials, size and 
shape, which is as fixed as the fundamental 
note of a musical chord. They may also vi- 
brate in parts, as the chord does, and thus be 
capable of various increasing ratea of vibra- 
tion, which consticute their harmonics. If 
one body vibrates, all neighboring bodies will 
respond, if the rate of vibration in the first 
agrees with their own principal or secondary 
rates of vibration, even although united by 
no more substantial bond than the air. Thus, 
slight mechanical disturbances assume a trou- 
blesome and dangerous character, when they 
enter bodies prepared to move at the required 
rate, and sometimes beyond their limits of 
stability. 

From the illustrations of the effects pro 
duced by these vibrations, given by Professor 
Lovering, we select the following: At one 
time considerable annoyance was experienced 
in one of the mills in Lowell, from the violent 
shaking of the floors and walls of the build- 
‘ing by the machinery. Upon investigation it 
appeared that the building shook in response 
to the motion of the machinery, only when 
the rate of that motion coincided with one of 
the harmonics of the structure. The simple 
remedy for the trouble consisted in making 
the machinery move a little faster or slower, 
80 as to put it out of time with the building. 

Doubtless in many cases these violent vi- 
brations-will loosen the cement and derange 
the parts of a building, so that 1t may after- 
ward fall under the pressure of a weight 
which, otherwise, it was fully able to bear. 
This may have something to do with such 
accidents as that which happened to the Pem- 
berton Mills in Lawrence. Large trees are 
uprooted in powerful gales, because the wind 
comes ix gusts; and if these gusts happen to 
be timed in accordance with the natural 
Swing of the tree, the effect is irresistible. 

When marching armies cross a bridge, the 
rule is to break step and open column, lest 
the: measured cadence of a condensed mass of 
men should urge the bridge to vibrate beyond 


stances of serious accidents arising from the 
neglect of this rule. The Broughton bridge, 
near Manchester, gave way beneath the meas- 
ured tread of only sixty men. A few years 
ago, a terrible disaster befell a battalion of 
French infantry, while crossing the suspension 
bridge at Angers, in France. The troops 
were ordered to break i:to sections ; but the 
rain was falling heavily, and in the hurry of 
the moment the orders were disregarded. 
The bridge fell, killing two hundred and 
eighty men, and wounding many others. 


When Galileo set a pendulum in strong vi- 
bration, and blowing on it whenever it was 
moving awey from his mouth, he gave a good 
illustration of the way in which small but 
regularly repeated disturbances grow into 
consequence. Tyndall tells us that the Swiss 
muleteers tie up the bells of the mules, for 
fear that the tinkle may bring an avalanche 
down. The breaking of a drinking-glass by 
the human voice, when its fundamental note 
is sounded, is a well-authenticated feat; and 
Chladni mentions an inn-keeper who fre- 
quently repeated the experimert for the enter- 
tainment of his guests and his own profit. 
The nightingale is said to kill by the power 
of its notes. The bark of a dogis able to call 
forth a response from certain strings of the 
piano; and a curious passage has been 
pointed out in the Talmud, which discusses 
the indemnity to be claimed when a vessel is 
broken by the voice of a domestic animal. 

Professor Lovering describes a beautiful 
experiment tor ocular demonstration in the 
case of vibrations, which are simply mecnani- 
cal without being musical. A train of wheels, 
set in motion by a strong spring wound up in 
a drum, causes a estevnpabagtenliie to revolve 
rapidly. Two pieces of apparatus like this 
are placed at the oppositeesides of a room. 
To the end of the spindles which face one 
another, are attached buttons about an inch 
in diameter. The two ends of a piece of white 
tape are fastened to the rims of these buttons. 
When the spindles revolve with equal veloc- 
ities, the two ends of tape revolve in such di- 
rections that the latter does not twist. Now, 
by moving slightly the apparatus at one end 
of the room. the tive may be tightened or 
loosened. If tighte.ed, its rate of vibration 
is increased, and the velocity of the spindles 
is diminished on ac::ount of the greater resist- 
ance. If slackened, its rate of vibration is 
less, and the velocity of the spindles is 
greater. By this change we can readily bring 
the fundamental vibration of the tape into 
unison with the machinery, and then the tape 
responds with a visi le vibration of great am- 
plitude. If we begia gradually to loosen the 
tape, it soon ceases to respond, on account of 
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the two fold effect already described, until the 
velocity of the machinery accords with the 
first harmonic of the tape, and the latter 
divides beautifully into two vibrating seg- 
ments with a node at the middle. As the 
tension slowly diminishes, the different har- 
monics are successively developed, until fi- 
nally the tape is broken up into numerous 
segments only an inch or two in length. The 
eye is as much delighted by this visible music 
as the ear could be if the vibrations were au- 
dible ; and the optical demonstration has this 
advantage—tuat all may see, while few have 
musical ears. 





THE EMPIRE OF THE SHAH, 


Persia has recently been described by the 
Secretary of the British Legation at Vienna, 
who travelled through the East in 1872. Per- 
sia, he says, is about as large as Great Bri- 
tain and France together, but it has no more 
inhabitants than Ireland alone (between five 
and six millions), several thousands of whom 
have died of hunger during the last few years. 
This absolutely poor population has to raise 
a Government revenue of at least $9,600,000 ; 
but this sum does not suffice to meet the 
wants of the Government, and floggings, sa- 
trapal extortions, and other means used in 
the East to raise revenue, have long ago lost 
their power. Persia consists alternately of 

radises such as described by Hafiz and 

i, and of deserts of rock, sand and salt. 

Although there are high mountain ranges 
it never rains enough, because the heights are 
destitute of forest and there exists no work of 
irrigation. In the vicinity of the sea the 
rivers lose their flow in terrible wildernesses 
or in dead, bitter and salt Lakes. There are 
the greatest contrasts of temperature. In 
some parts people perish from cold and fever, 
while in others they are dying of heat. A 
strip of coast on the Persian Gulf is during 
the greatest part of the year as hot as an 
oven, while on the coast of the Caspian Sea 
there is for at least five months in the year a 
cold, damp, feverish air. Between these parts 
there are here and there oases of surpassing 
beauty, with fields covered with grain or 
gardens full of roses, lilies and other flowers. 

The present capital, Teheran, unites in 
itself nearly all possible degrees of cold and 
heat. In midwinter the missionaries skate, 
to the amusement of the Shah and his minis- 
ters, on long sheets of ice, which are protected 
by high walls against the rays of the sun, 
(which are also in winter powerful), in order 
that the ice may last the longer. During the 
summer every one who can get away goes to 
the slope of the Elbo.rz Mountains; those 
who must remain live in the heat of the day 
in subterranean rooms and at night on the 
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roofs of the houses, in an atmosphere so dry 


that one cannot catch cold. Good roads are 


found but rarely or not at all, and travelling 
is done on horseback ; but the Shah, for his 
own convenience, has had built to his country 
residence a railway about four English miles 
in length. 


Travelling is not everywhere without dan- 


ger, for there are wild, nomadic hordes, who 
attack and plunder single travellers as well 


uscaravans. The Shah has too many soldiers 


for the revenues of the country, but too few 


for its security. ‘hese soldiers drain the 
country, but look nevertheless starved, shabby 
and raggedly uniformed. They are frequently 
but half armed, and seem rather like robbers. 
or beggars than protectors of the country. 


They also rarely receive their pay regularly. 


They drill in the European manner, but very 
negligently; in fact, they show their decay 
on their faces just as the country does. Per- 
sia is in many places covered with the de- 
cayed ruins of very old, and new capitals. 

Pasagarda, the oldest capital and residence: 
of Pesia, in Parsis, near the frontier of Kar- 
mania, contained in a fine park the tomb of 
Cyrus, its founder, who built the town asa 
monument of the victory he had gained here- 
over the Median Astyages. To the northwest 
of it was Persepolls, founded by Cambyves,. 
enlarged and beautified by Darius I and 
Xerxes. Ecbatana, at present called Hama- 
dan, was, on account of its agreeable climate, 
the summer residence of the Persian and Par. 
thian kings—a most ificent city, with a 
splendid royal palace, Teheran, the present 
capital of Persia and residence of the Shah 
since the last century, can hardly show ade- 
cent building beside the palaces of the Shah 
and some of his favorites. The streets are 
narrow, curved and ill-paved, the rooms of 
the houses low and rly furnished. The 
genuine Persians, males and females, are still 
good looking and well-grown, with an almost 
German expression of face, but lean and 
feeble. The only things in the country that 
have preserved themselves beautiful and 
powerful are the horses. But ability and 
taste, wit and humor, cannot have altogether 
died out, for in the bazaars are found many 
tasteful articles for use and luxury. The 
chief blessing of Persia, the tasty fruits of all 
kinds, and the light wines still deserve all the 
praise given to them by the poet Hafiz.— 
Publie Ledger. 





—_—_— 


A LaDy once asked C. Simeon if teachers 
ought always to be talking about religion? 
“No, no!” answered the good man, rather 
precipitately, ‘‘let your speech be seasoned 
with salt, madam; not a whole mouthful.” 
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PLANTS IN SLEEPING- ROOMS, 
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and hammer. 


For those who cannot afford 


The well-known fact that plants absorb car- 
bonic acid during the day and exhale it during 
the night, is the foundation fur the current no- 
tion that the presence of growing plants in 
sleeping apartments is injurious to the health 
of the occupan's. Professor Kedzie, of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, has, however, 
put this idea to the test of experiment, with 
results not confirmatory of the received opin- 
ion. It was desirable to analyze specimens 
of air from a.room where the influence of 
growing plants would be exhibited in a 
greatly exaggerated form. The air was 
therefore taken from the college green-honse, 
where more than 6,000 plants are growing. 
The room had been closed for more than 
twelve hours; and if the plants exhaled car- 
bonic acid to an injurious extent, the analy- 
sis of air from such a room would aunialy 
disclose the fact. The average of a number 
of experiments gave, within the room, 3.94 
parts of carbonic acid in 10,000 of air; while 
the outdoor air contained 4 parts in 10,000. 
it will thus be seen that the air in the green- 
house was better than “pure country air.” 
This deficiency of carbonic acid was doubtless 
due to the absorption of carbonic acid and 
consequent accumulation of oxygen during 
the day, since the windows of the greenhouse 
were closed day and night on account of cool 
weather. 

To ascertain whether the air of the green- 
house had more carbonie acid in the night 
than in the day, specimens of air were gath- 
ered in different parts of the house, at the 
proper times. An analysis of these proved 
the amount of carbonic acid during the 
night to be slightly in excess of the amount 
during the day. In concluding the account 
of his experiments, Professor Kedzie remarks 
that, “if a room in which were more’than 
6,000 plants, while containing more carbonic 
acid by night than by day, contain less car- 
bonic acid than any sleeping-room on this 
continent, we may safely conclude that one 
or two dozen plants in a room will not exhale 
enough carbonic acid by night to injure the 
sleepers.” — Christian Union. 


KEEP THE BOYS BUSY. 

Let every farmer who has boys provide 
them a workshop. Yes, let every father have 
a workshop or workroom, or workbench, 
where the boys may gratify their longing 
for tools, and satisfy their restless activity 
for “something to do.” It should be made 
pleasant, attractive and comfortable. If 
there is room enough, there should be a 
workbench and vise, a few files, and perhaps 
@ small foot-lathe, two or three planes, augers 
of different sizes, a few chisels, knife, saw 


the whole, a part would answer, and to those 
who can, other tools might be added; the 
cost of whole being but a trifile compared 
with the advantages gained, one which is a 
real progress in practical education. It has 
been said that the best inheritance a man 
can leave his children is not money, but the 
ability to help and take care of themselves. 
A young man who can at any time mend 
sofas, chairs, rockers, harness, or tinware, set 
the clock, repair an umbrella, whitewash a 
wall, paper a room, and doa handred other 
small jobs, will get through the world far 
more comfortably and thriftily than one who 
is constantly obliged to depend on the help of 
others. Besides all this, and greater still is 
the moral influence of tools in furnishing 
boys something cheerful to do in stormy wea- 
pw) - leisure hours.—Manufacturer and 
uilder. 


—_——- - -e--—6—- —_—_—_ 
THE CHEERFUL HEART. 


“ The world is ever as we take it, 

And life, dear child, is what we make it.” 
Thus spoke a grandam bent with care, 
To little Mabel, flushed and fair. 

But Mabel took no heed that day 

Of what she heard her grandam say. 
Years after, when, no more a child, 

Her path in lite seemed dark and wild, 
Back to her heart the memory came 

Of the quaint utterance of the dame: 

“ The world, dear child, is as we take it, 
And life, be sure, is what we make it.” 
She cleared her brow, and smiling thought, 
Tis even as the good soul taught | 

‘‘ And half my woes thus quickly cured, 
The other half may: be endured.” 

No more her heart its shadow:wore ; 
She grew a little child once more. 

A little child in love and trust, 

She took the world~as we, teo; must— 
In happy mood; and lo! it grew. 
Brighter and brighter to her view. 

She made of life—as we, too, should— 
A joy; and lo! all things were geod, 
And fair to her, as in God’s sight, 

When first he said, “ Let there be light.” 


— Selected. 


NOBODY'S CHILD. 
PH@BE CARY. 


Only a newsboy, under the light 
Of the lamp-post plying his trade in vain ; 
Men are too busy to stop to-night, 
Hurrying home through the sleet and rain. 
Never since dark a paper sold ; 
Where shall he sleep, or how be fed? 
He thinks as he shivers there in the cold, 
While happy children are safe abed. 


Is it strange if he turns about 
With angry words, then comes to blows, 
When his little neighbor, just sold out, 
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Tossing his pennies, past him goes? 
“ Stop !’—some one looks at him, sweet and mild, 
And the voice that speaks is a tender one. 
“You should not strike such a little child, 
And you should not use such words, my son !” 


Is it anger or his fears 
That have hushed his voice and stopped his arm? 
“Don’t tremble,” these are the words he hears, 
Do you think that I would do you harm ?” 
“Tt isn’t that,” and the hand drops down, 
“[T wouldn’t care for kicks and blows ; 
But nobody ever called me son 
Because I’m nobody's child, I s’pose.” 


O men! as ye careless pass along, 

Remember the love that has cared for you ; 
And blush for the awful sh sme and wrong, 

Of a world where such « thing could be true! 
Thiok what the child at your knee had been, 

If thus on life’s lonely billows tossed ; 
And who shall bear the weight of the sin, 

If one of these “little ones ” be lost! 


——— Pe 
FROM COUNTRY TO TOWN. 


There is much said, and said truly, of the 
dangers and evils of the city. The young 
especially are warned of the temptations that 
await them there, of the disappointments 
that will probably harass them, of the keen 
competition they will meet, and the many 
chances of failure they incur, and, above all, 
of the probability that their hearts will be 
hardened, and tkeir moral sentiments blunted. 
It is, however, a fact that, in spite of all the 
anxiety of parents and friends, aud the risks 
involved, the young are still flocking from 
all parts of the country to the great cities. 
Any movement so general as this must result 
from some deeply rooted want of the human 
mind; and it is folly to try to crush nature, 
though, if we recognize her presence and study 
her laws, we may clear away, many obstruc- 
tions that now retard her operations. 

It will probably be found that the desire so 
manifest among men te remove from sparsely 
peopled localities to large towns, results 
mainly from the want of sufficient excitement 
to develop into activity their varied powers. 
Social intercourse is the means of civilization 
and progress. Where men are not broughtinto 
contact with each other there is little stimulus 
to enterprise or motive to exertion. Where 
the necessary wants of life are supplied, 
there often ensues a lethargy of mind and 
body, which, if not counteracted, will hinder 
all progress. The friction of society being 
absent, the polish that results is absent also, 
and it is not surprising that men become 
somewhat dull under such circumstances, and 
lose that energy which is the sotil of progress 
Not that country life necessarily involves 
such results ;—indeed, the facility of commu- 
nication ought to prevent them—yet in some 
degree they still eling to any life in propor- 
tion to its separation from other lives. When, 
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therefore, we see the enterprising and restless 
spirit of the age striving for development by 
seeking new channels for its energy, and 
going to town or city in quest of that social 
element which is so needful tocorrect torpidity, 


we must not hastily blame the craving for 


excitement, but remember that nature herself 
is thus adjusting her balances and supplying 
her needs. 


On the other hand, the fears of those who 


dread the effect of city life upon the young, 
especially on those whose early years have 
been passed in the quiet simplicity of the 
country, are by no means groundless, It can- 
not be denied that the excitements offered to 
the eager youth who enters a large city are 
not only those tending to enterprise and de- 
velopment, but also those which tempt him to 
extravagance and dissipation, expose him to 
the influence of vice and crime under the 
most alluring garb, and thus weaken his vir- 
tue and imperil his character. 
state from comparative solitude to a surging 
multitude, from peaceful leisure to restless 
haste, from the gentle restraints of home to 
complete liberty of action, from untried in- 
nocence to fierce temptation, there must be 
tremendous risks, and the more fully they 
are appfeciated the better preparation can 
be made to meet them. Life is full of tran- 
sitions and risks. The great lesson to be 
learned is, not to avoid the one, but to 
against the other. The little child totters 
and falls many times in learning to walk, but 
we do not therefore keep him forever in our 
arms. So when the youth, full of intense 
activity, longs to develop his powers by the 
excitement of social competition, it is nature 
speaking within him, and working out her 
own laws for his progress. t 


In a transition 


guard 


The danger of transitions is in their sud- 
denness, and this we may in some measure 
avoid. Social life should be cultivated in the 
rural districts much more assiduously than it 
is, and some portion at least of its enjoyments 
be introduced into every family. The net- 
work of railroads which now covers our land 
leaves no excuse for those who contentedly 
rust out in solitude, and deny to their 
families that social stimulus which their na- 
tures so rigorously demand. It should also 
be the effort of every parent to instil the love 
of purity into the hearts of children, to culti- 
vate habits of temperance, frugality and self- 
denial, to establish principles of justice and 
honor so firmly within them, that there will 
be at least a strong withstanding force to re- 

1 the assaults of temptation when it comes. 

his is the gradual work of years of patient 
effort, but more than anything else, will it 
break the suddenness of the plunge, and guard 
the youth from its worst dangers. When at 
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length he has left the paternal roof, the arms 
of love and solicitude may still encircle him, 
letters may follow him, visits and home- 
therings may comfort him, keep alive in 
is heart the family feeling, and bar the door 
effectually against impure enjoyments and 
debasing pleasures. 

Then, too, when the young enter the busy 
city, let them have no cause to feel that they 
have left all friendship, purity and innocence 
behind them. Let them meet with a welcome, 
not only to the opportunities for developirg 
their faculties and sharpening their powers, 
but also to hearts and homes that shall 
cherish and protect them. Every citizen has 
a share of duty in this matter. If he cannot 
himeelf extend hospitality to the stranger, he 
may aid those who can, and, at least, in his 
daily intercourse, he can bestow hearty gcod 
will and fellowship upon those who need it. 
There is no estimating the good that has been 
accomplished by the various aseociations that 
have been formed for this purpoee, and if they 
are seconded by individual sympathy and 
co-operation, a blessing will be shed upon the 
young life that p— into our cities, and a 
protecting arm will guard it from countless 
dangers.— Public Ledger, 9th mo. 27. 





* We hold to earth and earthly things by so 
many more links of thought, if not of affec- 
tion, that it is far harder to keep our view of 
heaven clear and strong ; when thie life is so 
busy, and therefore so full of reality to us, 
another life seems by comparison unreal. 
This is our condition and its peculiar tempta- 
tions, but we must endure it and strive to 
overcome them, for I think we may not try 
to flee from it.— Dr. Arnold. 





Let us use our speech as we shoud wish 
we had done when one of us is silent in death. 
Let us give all the communications, make al] 
the explanations, speak all the loving words 
ere it is too late. 

———___ +08 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS IN WESTERN QUARTER, CHESTER 
COUNTY, PA. 

Kennett Square, 9th of Eleventh month. 

New Garden, 23d of Eleventh month. 

Londongrove, 14th of Twelfth month. 

Pennegrove, 28th of 12th month, 1873. 

All at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

A Meeting of the Teachers, and those interested 
in the instruction of poor women in sewing, will be 
held in the Library Room, Race Street, on Fourth- 
day, the 5th inst., at 3 o’clock. 

——_-—<9 > ———————— 
ITEMS. 

Tue Tigress, which was sent in search of the 
Polaris survivors, has returned, in consequence of 
the early setting in of the Arctic winter and of vio- 
lent storms. No trace of the Polaris was found. 
The crew of the Tigress are all well, though they 
suffered greatly from cold and fatigue. 


t 
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Derr-sea CurRENTS.—The principles involved in 
the circulation of the waters of the sea were beau- 
tifully shown before ‘the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety by a simple experiment. A trough with plate- 
glass sides, about six feet long, and a foot deep, but 
not more than an inch wide, was filled with water. 
At one end, a piece of ice was wedged in between 
the sides to represent the polar cold; while the 
tropic heat was represented at the other end by a 
bar of metal laid across the surface of the water, 
the projecting end of which was beated with a 
spiritlamp. Red coloring matter was then put in 
at the warm end, and blue at the cold end, so that 
the currents could be traced. The blue water, chilled 
by contact with the ice, immediately fell down to 
the bottom, crept slowly along, and gradually rose 
towards the surface at the equatorial end, after 
which it gradually returned along the surface to 
its starting point. The red water crept first along 
the surface to the pelar end, then fell to the bottom 
just as the blue had done. and formed another stra- 
tum, creeping back again along the bottom, and 
coming to the surface. Each color made a distinct 
circulation during the balf-hour in which the au- 
dience viewed the experiment.—Ezchange Paper. 


Purs Airn.—Dr. August Smith gives a good rule 
for ascertaining the amount of carbonic acid in the 
air of the house: “ Let us keep our rooms so that 
the air does not give precipitate when a ten-and-a- 
half ounce bottle is shaken with half an ounce of 
clear lime-water ;” a sanitary regulation which ean 
be easily carried out. 


Distress SigNats FoR Vessets.—Captain Colomb, 
of the English navy, proposes to use powdered mag- 
nesium, thrown into the flame of an ordinary lamp, 
to intensify the light and p:oduce a distress signal 
for veesels equal in intensity to three hundred'blue 
lights. The magnesium, if thrown upon the flame 
in a fine spray, can be made to flash or give a sus- 
tained light, and by this means a code of signals 
can be arranged similar to the dot-and-dash system 
in telegraphing. The sea language could be made 
uniform, so that ship captains of all nationalities 
could communicate with passing vessels, and thus 
much distress be averted.— Ledger. 


A Pianter on St. Simon’s Island, Georgia, has 
been experimenting with the olive, and has 250 
trees all in bearing, each averaging five gallons 
of oil during the season. His crop of 1870 was 
1250 gallons, and was sold for $10,000. The Sa- 
vannah papers speak of the oil as very good, 
although made by a rude process of manufacture, 
and they recommend that general attention be paid 
to the cultivation of the olive in that section. A 
good deal of what is called “olive oil” at present 
sold in the American Market is said to be made by 
expressing the essence of cotten seed. It is believed 
to be used in large quantities, although it is entirely 


innocent of the presence of “olives.” 


Growtn or a CoraL.— According to the statement 
in a Honolulu journal, coral grows rapidly, and in 
the course of ten years it is not improbable that the 
Java and Port Darwin cable may in many parts be 
covered with something like a foot and a half of 
this hard substance. It appears that some two 
years ago Captain Macgregor, of the steamer Ki- 
lanea, mooréd a buoy in Kealakokua Bay; he was 
lately or@ered to hoist the anchor and examine the 
chain. The latter is a heavy two-inch cable, and 
was found covered with corals and oyster-shells, 
the larger corals measuring 4} inches in length, 
which represents their growth during the period 
of two ygars.— Public Opinion. 
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JOHN H. STOKES. 

FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE. 
NEW FALL GOODS OPENING DAILY; 
FINE OLIVE BOMBAZINES AND MOHAIRS ; 
MADONNAS, THE FINEST IMPORTED ; 
FRENCH MERINGS AND CASHMERES ; 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS AND SILK SERGES; 
DIAGONAL TWILLS AND MIXED MOMAIRS; 
CRETONNES AND POPLINS, beautiful shades ; 
NEW BOOK MUSLINS AND HDKFS; 
WHITE and COLORED CASHMERE SHAWLS; 
BLACK SHAWLS from $1.25 to $5.00 per yard; 
BLACK ALPACAS and MOHAIRS from 31 cts. to 

$1.25 per yard; 
FULL LINE of House Furnishing Goods ; 
HOSIERY, GLOVES AND UNDERWEAR ; 
New Importation of Kid Gloves for Friends ; 

JOHN H. STOKES. 


§. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila. 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY 


Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. 
Invitations neatly prepared. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 
DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formerty 421 Norra Sixts Sreeer, 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 
WILLIAM HEACOCE. 
GENERAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fitpert Street, Para. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 

FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 

New York. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Fat anp WINTER OPENING. 

Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very | 
low prices at H. HAUSER, 

No. 140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. » 
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WEBER, CERNEA & C0., 
IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 


inspection. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
WHEELER & WILSON'’S 
“NEW ” 
ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, 
FAMILY AND NO. 6 


SEWING MACHINES ? 


914 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


I. FP. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSBS, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


late 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has always on hand a fall assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 

@@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 








8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 
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FRIENDS 


ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


SAMUEL MAROT. 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER, 


Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 


814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 


Particula” attention given to the wants of Friends 
Weading Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING. 


WILLIAM WICHOLSON, Jr., 
STOCK BROKER, 
133 Sours Tu1ep Srreer. 


Orders for making or changiag investments colici- 
ted. Information given without charge. Call or 
address by letter as above. lm 


ART ENTERTAINMENTS. 

With the Stereo-Panopticon, for the benefit of 
Churches, Sunday Schools, &c., &. Send for cir- 
culars giving terms, etc. 

MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES TO HIRE. 

Magic Lanterns of all kinds for sale. Priced cata- 
logues sent on receipt,of stamp. 

W. MITCHELL McALLISTER, 
1314 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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FURNITURE & BEDDING, 


262 South Second Street, 
PHILADA- 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suearr Atiey, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
SAML, B. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry St. 


ly 





FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
ef 8. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottagé Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 


tresses. 
No. 526 Cattownit Srresr, Para. 





FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, iate Cutter and Fore- 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HALLOWELL & CO., 
BANKERS, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 


We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gov- 
erment Bonds and Gold. 


Information given respecting all securities offered 
on the market. 


Prompt attention given to orders. 


MORRIS L. HALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLOWELL. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Historical sketch and catalogue of all the officers 
and students, from its opening until the present 
time. 

Price $1.75. By mail, post-paid $2.00. 

For sale by JACOB SMEDLEY, 304 Arch Street, 

Philadelphia. 2m 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marxet Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood ané Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
EDWIN CRAFT. ©. 0. JESSUP. 
LYDIA A. MURPHY 


Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden Street 
te No. 537 Franklin Street, where she expects to 
continue her business of 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


She hopes that her friends and customers will 
continue to favor her with their patronage. . 


SAMUEL W. LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING; 


No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 





Agents Wanted. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., N. Y. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
229ps28 4 33 North Second St, Philada, 


man for Onas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed YOUNG FRIEND, experienced in housekeeping, 


to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 


experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he in a family. Address 
sdlicits a share of their patronage. 


wishes a situatjon as housekeeper or assistant 
WwW 


Smyrna, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

















